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PELLE, THE CONQUEROR: AN EPIC OF LABOR 

In turning away from war, the world longs for a better future. 
Yet it is surprising how little men are inclined to take counsel 
for that eventuality. Where one might have expected that the 
coalitions and sacred unions, fused together out of divergent pur- 
poses by the fires of war, would continue to exist and function, 
one finds rather disagreement, discordance, and bitter hostility. 
The two great contending groups seem to drift apart ; one in the 
direction of international proletarian control, the other toward 
imperialism, the last frontier of economic laissez-faire. On the 
one side there is talk of soldiers', sailors', and workingmen's 
dictatorships; on the other, threats of stringent sanitary meas- 
ures against dangerous political infections. 

It is a time when men should be seeking information from 
every quarter. Even literature may have its valuable suggestions, 
and literary men their practical uses in the affairs of government. 
Ruskin's social theories have been reluctantlyaccepted after many 
years in England, where Mr. J. A. Hobson has made them the 
foundation of his system of economic thought. The practice of 
appointing literary men to diplomatic posts has been extended 
by President Wilson. These are straws indicating a favorable 
wind. But in the more immediately administrative and legislative 
matters, those practical men who constitute governments, whether 
political or industrial, are likely to be skeptical about suggestions 
from literature. This is the established tradition in the United 
States and most European countries. 

In Russia, it is said, they order these matters differently. 
When Russians are twitted with their lack of systematic theory, 
they answer that systems as such are not needed, since their eco- 
nomic theories are to be found in their literature, expressed in the 
concrete, operating in terms of human life. This is a remark full 
of suggestion for those readers of Russian literature who have 
been disconcerted by the wide grasp of the great novelists upon 
the economic, political, and sociological theories of the western 
world, and by their assumption of superiority over these. It may 
also explain why in Russia literary men are also great political 
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leaders. Their practice seems to be a combination of the Rus- 
kinian method of studying economic theory in terms of actual 
human wants and the method advocated by Zola in the Roman 
Experimental. But the Russian mind has always seemed a 
mystery to the west because of its suspicion of abstract theorizing 
and its insistence upon making proposed systems of regimented 
control accommodate themselves to the simple relations of men 
in small community groups. Although examples out of Russia 
are considered suspect in these yeasty times, the world's demand 
that the systems under which men organize themselves shall be 
humanized may make even Russian practice in time informative. 

There is a great Danish novel, however, which will avoid the 
stigma that temporarily attaches to Russian methods. Pelle, 
The Conqueror, a four-volume novel by Martin Anderson Nex6, 
appeared a few years before the outbreak of the war. Its author 
was probably quite unknown to American readers until the trans- 
lation of his novel was completed. Then his work began to be 
favorably compared with Rolland's Jean-Christophe, which had 
caused such a stir a short time before, and its author to be con- 
sidered in the first rank among contemporary novelists. The 
deluge of ephemeral and partisan literature loosed by the war 
soon eclipsed his name. But now that the reconstruction time 
has come his work will no doubt regain its former interest. This 
is the more likely because it represents in living terms the collapse 
of the competitive system of industry and the groping for some 
substitute, which ends in a steady drift toward the cooperative. 
In Denmark, it will be remembered, the cooperative organization 
had progressed farther than anywhere else in Europe before the 
war. During the war the movement advanced rapidly everywhere 
in Europe, and now it has reached the United States, not only 
in the form of propaganda but in the practical programme of 
such a party as the Non-Partisan League in the western states. 
A review of the Danish work, which presents the antecedent 
chaos, the tentative beginnings, the successful organization, and 
the prospective triumph of cooperation, is therefore peculiarly 
opportune. 

Pelle, The Conqueror \%nox&w\x\x\2S.xz. The idea of cooperation 
is not its hero. It is the vivid transcript of a Swedish immigrant 
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boy's life in Denmark. Doctrine and opinion may be made out 
of this boy's experiences just as practical wisdom is formed out 
the experiences of life. 

The four volumes of the novel deal with four phases of its hero's 
development : boyhood, apprenticeship, the struggles of maturity, 
and the victory. 

The first volume is one of those realistic studies of boyhood 
in which modern realistic literature abounds. Pelle and his aged 
father come from Sweden to the Danish island of Bornholm in 
the Baltic and seek employment as farm-workers. They are 
domiciled on Stone Farm, which is owned by the Kongstrups, 
reputed to be the island's severest taskmasters. Since the father 
is too old and the son too young for full wages, they receive 
together a trifling wage. The unfolding of the boy's intelligence 
in the environment of the farm, while he herds cattle in the 
meadows in summer and cares for them in the stables in winter, 
and as he tries to establish himself among his playmates on the 
farm and in the little religious school, is a remarkable record of 
imaginative realism. After his confirmation he is considered 
ready to shift for himself and goes to the neighboring seaport 
town, where he is apprenticed in the shoemaker's trade. 

The second volume continues the story of the boy's development 
as an apprentice in the hard school of the city. The curiosity 
about the life around him which characterized his farm ex- 
periences here has a larger field for exploration; and there is 
little about the town and its inhabitants that he does not have an 
opportunity to learn while he serves his apprenticeship. The 
difficulties of orientation are much greater ; but in the attempt 
to find himself in his surroundings his character gains in strength 
and stability. At length his curiosity about that life beyond the 
narrow town horizon, which sends him strange intimations from 
time to time, attracts him away from Nexo to the capital before 
his apprenticeship is fully served. 

The third volume, called The Great Struggle, is concerned with 
the period of young manhood in Copenhagen. There he finds 
himself at the very heart of a problem that had come to him in 
mysterious hints and perplexing suggestions on the farm and in 
the town. He sets himself to solve this in the same way in which 
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he had learned to face and overcome the smaller problems of his 
adjustment to his simpler youthful environment. His method 
is to throw himself with great energy into the labor movement, 
of which he becomes eventually the leader. This is not a volume 
on labor unionism ; it is still the life of a strong and magnetic 
personality. The bitter conflicts between his loyalty to a cause 
and the needs of his own life — his loves, wife, and family — give 
the account an intimately personal impression. At the height 
of his success as a labor leader, just when he has won a great 
general strike, he is sent to prison on a false charge of for- 
gery. 

The last volume recounts his attempts, after his release from 
prison, to rehabilitate himself and to reestablish his family 
life, broken up even before his imprisonment through his de- 
votion to the labor cause. Henceforth his interest in the labor 
problem takes the form of attempting to organize a cooperative 
shoemaking industry in the capital. This enterprise involves 
him in endless struggles with the manufacturers' association, 
but he gradually succeeds and extends his cooperative principle 
into other activities. His personal fortunes are improved and 
his family happily reunited and established on a country estate 
known as Daybreak. Daybreak is the title of the last volume. 
Different from the realistic novels of the day, this ends with a 
note of optimism. 

Although the novel is thus primarily an account of Pelle's 
personal life, this is deftly interwoven into a report of conditions 
that have a wide economic and historical significance. Certain 
well-known problems are here shown as they are viewed from 
their centre. Boyhood presents the centralizing tendency in com- 
petitive agriculture, with its accompanying maladjustments. The 
better farms of the island are being acquired by the wealthy 
farmers while the barren plots are being left for the poor. A 
miserable existence must be eked out by occasional labor in the 
stone quarries. The independent peasantry is being transformed 
into a proletariat. The young men and women stream away from 
the dismal prospect on the land to a deceptively hopeful future 
in the towns, and their places are in turn occupied by immigrants. 
Pelle migrates with them to the town. 
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There he observes the same centralizing tendency in the trades. 
These are coming under the control of the masters, who succeed 
by exploiting the toil of their apprentices. The masters them- 
selves are being forced to the wall by the competition of machine- 
made goods from the larger industrial centres. The apprentices, 
when their service is finished, finding no work at their trades, 
drift, like the peasants, into the ranks of the proletariat. The 
problem of increasing unemployment and acute poverty, recurring 
each winter, begins to attract an uneasy curiosity. Since the 
prospects in a trade are after all no better than they were 
in the country, Pelle gives up his service and is caught up 
in the drift toward Copenhagen, still seeking "the promised 
land." 

The capital is the centre toward which all the blind forces of 
life converge. Here all the evils of town and country are aggra- 
vated. There are crowded tenements, hideous slums, sweated 
labor, monopoly, usury, drunkenness, disease, desperate poverty, 
and all that familiar category. A new phenomenon is labor grown 
rebellious and refusing to work when conditions become intoler- 
able. Out of this attitude grow unionism and its accompani- 
ments: strikes, lockouts, mediations, parleyings, protocols, 
mutual hatred, and suspicion. The sanguine immigrant from 
Sweden has come, after many chances, to this end. It seems 
that another emigration is his only hope. But he concludes that 
emigration would bring him merely a repetition of his Danish 
experiences; it would be another course from pillar to post. 
Therefore, if "the land of promise" is not to be found abroad, 
it must be made at home. So he becomes an active member in 
the labor agitation, finally leads it, and brings it to preliminary 
success. Thus labor wins the right to organize and respect for its 
organization. Pelle's imprisonment at this juncture is an omen 
little understood by triumphant unionism. Between theconditions 
revealed in Denmark and those in any other industrial country 
there is little real difference ; they are everywhere the same. All 
the phenomena of sociological investigation are recorded as the 
incidents of the central figure's life. 

The fourth volume presents a phase of the problem that is 
relatively new in America. It suggests that unionism, now 
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recognized and respectable, has not obtained the results it 
struggled for. There is as much poverty and unemployment as 
before. It further suggests that the new aspect of the move- 
ment, the parliamentary and political, will yield no more ac- 
ceptable results. Then it points a way of escape through the 
organization of cooperative industries to be owned by the laborers 
themselves. Pelle leads this new movement, both by the object- 
lesson of his own cooperative equal-sharing shoe factory, and 
by active propaganda. The new principle progresses against all 
the obstacles that competitive industry can contrive for it until 
it controls certain trades, highly organized from the soil to the 
consumer. The capital for the first venture comes from outside 
his class, an expedient that Pelle is reluctant to accept. He 
becomes reconciled to it by the reflection that labor must con- 
structively employ in its proposed new order all those instru- 
mentalities that the two groups, capital and labor, had hitherto 
used against each other. Thus he goes about making his promised 
land at home. 

In this review it is seen that the hero of the novel, the com- 
pletely realized character, reveals through his life the fortunes 
of the laboring class. This class Disraeli once dignified by the 
name of nation. When he looked out upon the civil discord and 
strife of England he spoke of his country as being "divided into 
two nations." More and more since his time does it become 
apparent how well he understood the situation ; every industrial 
country is divided into two nations contending with each other 
for power and position. Pelle represents the consciousness of 
one of these nations in Denmark, and similarly in the entire 
western word where the same conditions exist. The novel is 
intimately personal in its realism, but it is not that isolated and 
exceptional experience that is recorded in so many modern 
investigations into the individual soul. It acquires an epic sweep 
and significance because of the universal nature of this one 
individual. The background upon which the pattern of his life 
is traced has been made completely familiar to us by countless 
social researches in the last generation. In the respect that the 
hero rises to be a leader in the most significant of modern move- 
ments the epic quality is heightened and maintained. The book 
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is therefore similar to the great national epics, in which the per- 
sonal fortunes of the hero are indeed, as in Pelle, The Conqueror, 
of primary interest, but acquire a greater significance by their 
intimate union with their people's destinies. The heroes of the 
Iliad and the Odyssey are the builders of the Greek states. 
Beowulf's magnificent combats establish a people in security. 
iEneas founds Rome. The hero must be an autonomous in- 
dividual as well as representative of national or universal 
destiny. 

If the hero is made a symbol, or is governed by purposes 
beyond his control, or serves some abstract idea, so that the 
spontaneous expression of his personality is thereby limited, the 
epic loses one of its distinguishing qualities. The ^Eneid is 
therefore an inferior epic, since its hero is felt to be rather the 
high destiny of imperial Rome than a self-governing personality. 
Like the /Eneid in this respect are those interesting works, The 
Adventures of Gargantua and Pan.tagruelz.vA Don Quixote, which 
are, of course, not epics, although they present wide-sweeping 
views of life. They are the works of reflective and skeptical 
men, the summaries of discredited cultures, presented in a 
burlesque and farcical imitation of that epic manner which would 
have been appropriate before the cultural unity of the time they 
satirize had been destroyed. To continue a swift historical sketch, 
the romances of roguery return simply to the realities of contempo- 
rary life among the commons, with however light a purpose. Upon 
these realities, more seriously considered, the enduring works 
must eventually be built. In the "history" of Tom Jones there 
are realism, unity, and characterization seriously directed. But 
Tom Jones remains an interesting type of one kind of English- 
man ; he does not represent the fate or fortunes of England. In 
such a work, on the other hand, as Hugo's Les Miserables, which, 
it may be observed in passing, is an obvious inspiration for the 
Danish novelist, there is found a wider significance in the life 
of the hero without his reduction to a symbol. The epic impression 
is impaired, however, by Hugo's characteristic lyrical gift, and 
his attempted realizations are not sufficiently objective. 

To come quickly to the present (if that distant time before 
the war may be called the present) Jean-Christophe, the well- 
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known novel by Romain Rolland, summarizes the civilization of 
Europe just turned into the new century, as reflected in the 
life of a master-musician. It is not a national novel ; it is frankly 
cosmopolitan. But cosmopolitanism has unfortunately not yet 
arrived as a reality in the world,— although Erasmus could avow 
himself a cosmopolitan with some show of truth, since he repre- 
sented a universal power and spoke in an international language. 
Art was once said indeed to be limited by no national barriers; 
and musicians may have been the true internationals before the 
war. But now that notion has vanished. In any event it is 
difficult to think of an artist, intent upon self-realization in pure 
artistic expression, as representing the simple realities of the 
workaday world. During the war the author of Jean-Christophe 
issued from his Swiss retreat a pamphlet explaining his attitude 
as Above the Conflict. This attitude during the past crisis will 
explain why there is a lack of vital consistency between the life 
of Jean and the author's interpolated reflections on European 
civilization as seen from a high intellectual eminence. The novel 
is in the tradition of Wilhelm Meister, whose cosmopolitian 
author considered the cultural development of his hero with 
Olympian detachment in the midst of troublous times. 

The Danish novel is the true epic of labor. It is simple, for 
it is the story of the simple told by themselves. It is unified, 
for it is the story of the multitudinous obscure, conveniently 
known as that single entity, "the masses." It is universal, "for 
ye have always the poor with you . " It marks the clear emergence 
of the laborer as self-sufficient hero, and the final articulate 
realization of his dignity. There have been many side-references 
to the life of the humble, many bird's-eye views of the ancient 
lowly, but hitherto probably no work that views life from the 
laborer's centre, interprets it by his philosophy, and attempts 
to construct the world upon his principles. 

The wisest have always been known to seek counsel; and in 
these times even statesmen, caught in the whirl of events, 
acknowledge the need of guidance. Institutions are in a plastic 
condition and may be rationally moulded, or passively allowed 
to fix again into their former dangerously rigid shapes. If they 
are to be rationally moulded, there must be a more general under- 
15 
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standing of labor; its miseries, its blind struggles, its almost 
infinite patience, its slow coming to self -consciousness, and its 
growing determination that competition must yield to something 
kindlier. "The poor hath hope, and iniquity stoppeth her mouth. ' ' 
He who would understand labor could scarcely do better than to 
study the life of Pelle. 

Joel M. Johanson. 
University of Washington, Seattle. 



